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America has by far the best news coverage in the world. Our press and radio, however, must concentrate on high-speed dispatches, often omitting the great spiritual factors which motivate the 
news. And unfortunately much reporting is under the pressures of narrow provincialism and our traditional prejudices. Thus political fanaticism and self-defeating military extremism frequently 
threaten to displace sound democratic practice and a rational defense system. Between The Lines seeks to provide greater insight by presenting selected reports, research analyses, and forecasts 
drawn from the most authoritative sources. This effort is dedicated to the belief that only through the Judaic-Christian concepts of truth can we avoid the violent changes inherent in war and in 


communism and thus move forward out of the tribalism of man towards the brotherhood of the 


Kingdom of God. Anything less will be dangerously inadequate in the nuclear age. 





Youth and Communism in Russia 


(This is the final condensed report based on Mr. Wells’ weeks behind the Iron Curtain. 
Additional data will of course be included in the future as such material has bearing on 
current issues.) 


The most important force in the life of Russia is the little noticed 
but slowly congealing resistance of Russian youth to the dogmatism of the 
Communist party. This is a difficult and delicate subject to deal with, either 
here or in Russia, for it would be easy to over-emphasize and over-glam- 
orize the student resistance. On the other hand, it is a dangerous and un- 
pardonable omission to preach continually about the threat of communism 
— as our political and military leaders do — and make no reference to the 
resistance of youth to Marxism and the inevitable influence of this discon- 


tent upon the future of Russia. 

It is true that, since the student 
resistance reached the rioting stage 
in Leningrad, Moscow and Kiev a 
few months ago, a clampdown has 
been put on all youth activities and 
organizations. These disturbances 
were reported briefly by the major 
international news services, although 
the American press has largely ig- 
nored the subject. 

We made cautious and continu- 
ous efforts in Russia and the satel- 
lites to contact students and educa- 
tors wherever possible. Approaches 
through official channels had little 
meaning, for the students and pro- 
fessors to whom we were referred 
invariably adhered to the party line. 
But groups of young Russians could 
be encountered in other ways, in 
cafes, in the parks or even on the 
streets. Once confidence was estab- 
lished and some barriers breached, 
many were eager to talk, especially 
in Russia and Poland. We found 
more reticence in Czechoslovakia 
and East Germany; pressures are 
heavy in these areas because Dres- 
den had been the scene of anti- 
Communist student activities last 
spring which resulted in the arrest 
of 25 youths and the imprisonment 
of several for “plotting to blow up 
national monuments and certain sec- 
tions of the city.” (See BTL, June 1) 

In some Russian cities, we were 
told that the police no longer per- 
mitted students to congregate 
around the hotels where foreigners 
stay, for the students’ eagerness to 
learn about the outside world had 
become worrisome to party officials. 

To some it might be disillusion- 
ing to learn that the students’ first 
interest is in modern music and jazz 
records! But the passion for “rock- 


*n-roll” stems largely from their 
longing to be a part of the “outside 
world,” a privilege denied to them 
because the Communist party 
frowns on most popular modern 
music, labelling it “decadent and 
corrupt.” Fundamentally, this de- 
sire to share the life of youth in 
the Western world has become an 
obsession among young people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. One of the 
compromises forced on the Com- 
munist party has been the toleration 
of a few dance halls in the major 
cities — where the youth can “let 
off steam.” We visited several of 
these. As soon as_ unidentified 
strangers appeared, the music be- 
came quite formal but apparently 
when word got to the bandstand 
that the foreigners were “friends of 
friends,” the sedate waltzes and fox 
trots gave way to “rock-’n-roll” or 
calypso. Since these places are often 
somewhat expensive, crowds of 
youngsters hover outside about the 
entrance and in the streets, some 
keeping time to the music; many 
have haircuts and costumes resem- 
bling those affected by the Western 
jazz set. 

A frank appraisal of the causes 
of youthful rebelliousness would be: 
(1) boredom with Communist meth- 
ods and dogmas; (2) resentments 
against party restrictions on what 
would be normal youth activities 
elsewhere; (3) disgust with the con- 
tradictions and absurdities the party 
line often requires. 

Besides the party’s opposition to 
popular jazz, Communist youth are 
rarely permitted to make individual 
excursions to the seashore, to the 


mountains or to compete in sports 
(continued second col., NEXT page) 


X-Ray and Foreeast 


N BEING REALLY ALIVE: No one is truly living today who does 

not realize that we have entered a new age — an age totally unlike any- 

thing ever known before. Heretofore, man’s capacity to plant, build, travel 

or fight has been limited by the meager resources at his command. War has 

been the adventure of youth, the game of kings, “the pursuit of diplomacy 
by other means.” 

MAN NOW SUDDENLY FINDS UNLIMITED POWER thrust 
into his hands. But this vast new power has come before he is intellectual- 
ly or morally prepared for it. Few of his old traditions, attitudes or habits 
of thought will now suffice. Self-righteousness, arrogance and prejudice 
have become deadly viruses. The imperative task is to hasten the intellectual 
and spiritual maturity of mankind, lest the old habits of thought seize the 
new unlimited powers for destructive purposes. 


STATESMEN EXCLUDE VIOLENCE 


HIS EFFORT TO FIND NEW PATHS of diplomacy and statecraft 

that exclude the use of violence is, happily, already in motion. What- 
ever the sum total of the Khrushchev-Eisenhower meetings, these leaders— 
with enough destructive power at their command to destroy civilization sev- 
eral times over — seek to find new methods for adjusting differences, new 
concepts of competitive life that will exclude the drift towards war. Their 
discussions on this went far deeper than mere cooperative economic aid pro- 
posals. There is overwhelming evidence that Russian leadership, as well as 
our own, fully realizes that any war from now on will likely become an 
all-out atomic war bringing no gain to anyone and immeasureable suffer- 
ing and loss to all. The fact that nuclear weapons of various sizes have 
been thoroughly integrated into all tactical planning makes nonsense of 
the talk about “limited war.” And the estimated death toll of atomic war— 
which at last has been widely publicized — should shatter the view of the 
traditional militarists that atomic war will be “only a little worse” than ordi- 
nary war. The 50 million or more American dead and 20 to 30 million in- 
jured, most of whom could never receive medical care, spell pestilence and 
chaos that would last for generations. 

ACROSS THE WORLD, this new awareness grows. The extra- 
ordinary patience and politicai skill ot Prime Minister Nehru of India 
shames the Red Peking dictatorship into milder methods of settling border 
disputes or, even more, may dissuade them from using such disputes for 
aggressive ends. And an explosive situation in Laos, identical with that 
which brought war to Korea and Indochina, is being subjected to the light 
of the world conscience through the offices of the United Nations. Not 
only does the UN Commission in Laos bring a new kind of authority into 
a war-threatened area but Secretary Dag Hammerskjold of the UN has 
been busy healing ruptures between nations and promoting calmness and 
understanding where angry sparks have arisen. Even this is a curiously en- 
couraging sight: mighty nations, with unearthly weapons within their grasp, 
watch a meek little man from Sweden, who has no weapons at all, save 
them from one another. 


LESSONS FROM LAOS 


ERTAINLY some lessons will be learned in Laos. First, the Com- 

munist action there re-emphasizes once more the true plan of Commu- 
nist conquest, by methods largely ignored among the political and military 
leadership of the West, although these tactics have brought communism 
into China, Korea and Indochina and cast long shadows elsewhere over 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. In all of this expansion, no Russian army 
has ever been involved, not even one Soviet regiment. Russia has furnished 


weapons, planes and tactical guidance. The Red Armies in Laos are getting 
(continued first col., NEXT page) 





X-Ray and Foreeast = (continued) 


their weapons and tactical leadership from Red Viet-nam and Red China, 
but the armies are almost entirely Laotian, their tactics are revolutionary, 
guerilla. Our multi-billion dollar atomic arsenal has no application to the 
struggle here, for in its use we would kill more friends than foes. 


LAOS ALSO WARNS US, therefore, of the futility of our present 
methods of “stopping communism.” While the headlines shout the usual 
warnings about “Communist aggression,” a few courageous newsmen have 
laid bare the futility and corruption which have characterized the U. S. 
military effort to “defend” Laos from communism, a story of much im- 


portance because it is being duplicated elsewhere. Here is a brief summary 
of their findings: 


Laos was originally a part of French Indochina. When the French 
were forced out of Indochina five years ago, the Communist forces of 
Ho-min from North Indochina invaded Laos. When the French Indochina 
war ended, the Government of Laos was divided between pro-Communist 
forces headed by Prince Souphanovona in the North and the anti-Com- 
munist Government under the constitutional monarchy. The 1954 Geneva 
agreement set up an international commission to supervise a settlement in 
Laos through which the Communist minority was integrated into the Gov- 
ernment as a separate political party as in India, Japan, Italy, France, Swed- 
en, etc. But the king was soon persuaded to accept U. S. military aid al- 
though many leading Laotians felt there was more security in remaining 
neutral as has Cambodia. The international commission was forced to with- 
draw and the U. S. military aid began. The plan was to link Laotian de- 
fenses with our military aid program in South Viet-nam — the free half of 
Indochina. 


BUT NOTE THIS: The weak economy of Laos depends far too 
much upon the production of opium which means that the trade and politi- 
cal life of the country is closely allied with the world’s most corrupt and 
shady channels of commerce. As $250 million in U. S. aid, mostly military, 
poured in, the corruption and perversion of the aid by Laotian officials grew 
apace. As in South Korea, Formosa, Turkey and elsewhere, our military 
chiefs say, “It’s none of our business what kind of an outfit is running the 
country — our job is defense.” But is this defense? With the U. S. mili- 
tary expenditures enhancing the wealth of corrupt political and business 
interests, the people become increasingly bitter and rebellious — preparing 
the most advantageous conditions for Communist infiltration. 


The Laos American military mission of over 100 U.S. Army officers can do little to 
stop the kind of Red infiltration that wins Laotians to the Communist cause. Many military men 
of rank have questioned this policy, as have noted diplomats, historians and authoritative ob- 
servers. (See The Causes of World War Ill by C. Wright Mills; The Western Crisis by James P. 
Warburg; The Atom, Russia and the West by George Kennan.) 


Through all this, the U. S. has been building up what amounts to a 
military base close to the borders of Red China and Red Viet-nam. Further- 
more, Jack Anderson of the Washington Post charged (Sept. 8) that the 
U. S. Central Intelligence Agency has been planning to smuggle foods and 
arms to the Tibetan tribesmen who are fighting the Communists in the high 
Himalayas. From the U. S. military viewpoint, this may be good tactics, 
but as Anderson adds, “Two can play the game of subversion and infiltra- 
tion as well as one.” So the Red subversion and infiltration of Laos was 
greatly intensified. What the Pentagon overlooks — to the harm of U. S. 
prestige — is that Communist nations have defense rights which are as 
legitimate as our own when it comes to aggressive tactics on their frontiers. 
When columnist Joseph Alsop, who often speaks for the military extrem- 
ists, made a brief visit to Laos in early September, he made no mention of 
any of these background conditions although he, as usual, cried with alarm 
about the Communist threat in Laos to the free world. The threat of Red 
action in Laos is real, but the situation is made infinitely more dangerous 
by the suppression of the facts and the use of this distortion to inflame 
American sentiments to support for any rash actions which the military ex- 
tremists might undertake. If the presence of the UN Commission and the 
pressure from Moscow halts the Red invasion, how long can this calm last 
while such conditions continue? 

(For further details on Laos, see the Washington Post, Sept. 5; AP dispatch, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, Sept. 7; Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 3.) 


U. S. POLICY CHANGE? 


ROMISING reports are circulating behind the scenes in Washington 
that President Eisenhower is forcing an overhaul of the U. S. defense 
policy, especially in relation to West Germany. There is something of “the 
man of destiny” in this, for it is hard to think of anyone else in public life 
with the prestige and authority to bring about these changes. During the 
talks with Khrushchev, the President is reported to have recognized Rus- 
sia’s legitimate fears of a Germany rearmed with atomic weapons, fears 

shared by our allies who suffered so recently from German invasions, 
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Youth and Communism in Russia 


—they must go in groups under 
strict supervision. Very few can 
take excursions alone. If any of 
them wander from the group, the 
police soon pick them up, for no 
one travels from his home commun- 
ity in any Communist area without 
his identity card and a stated per- 
mission for travel into specific areas. 

Russian students have little re- 
spect for the Communist party’s 
evaluation of historical truth be- 
cause of the constant revisions of 
the nation’s textbooks, history 
books and encyclopedias to make 
them fit the party line. When na- 
tional figures fall from party favor, 
even those who had leading parts 
in the Revolution — Bulganin, Ka- 
ganovich, Zhukov, Molotov and 
others — their names are erased 
from official publications or their 
status greatly altered. Student pub- 
lications that have featured wise- 
cracks about these changes are 
sometimes confiscated, for nothing 
is more devastating to the party 
than laughter at its foibles and con- 
tradictions. This disrespect for the 
party’s evaluation of historical fact 
cuts deep into the thinking of every 
intellectual in Russia, young or old. 
It is obvious to all that the turmoil 
over the banning of the work of 
Russia’s greatest creative artists, like 
Pasternak, Dudintsev and others, 
has spurred much disrespect for the 
party policies and judgments. “Bulls 
in a book-shop” is a popular quip. 

KREMLIN & SCHOLARSHIP: 
The shaping of educational cur- 
ricula to fit the party line often be- 
comes absurd — for example, the 
preference given to Soviet scientist 
Lysenko’s theories in biology at the 
expense of studies in the Mendelian 
thesis. Some months ago, there were 
disturbances at the Institute of 
Aeronautical Studies in Moscow 
where officers are trained for the 
Russian Air Force; the cause, so we 
were told, was the lack of free ac- 
cess to the history of the develop- 
ment of aviation in the West. (This 
disturbance was serious enough to 
cause the arrest of several — even 
rumors of “liquidations.”’) 

These conflicts seemed to center 
over the right of free discussion, the 
free access to data and _ historical 
facts, regardless of whether such 
materials fit the party line. The par- 
ty seeks to glorify Soviet achieve- 
ment under the party dictatorship, 
but the inevitability of a clash here 
with the aims of true scholarship 
hardly needs comment. 

The waves of resistance among 
students, educators and _ writers 
started soon after the death of Stal- 
in, rose to a peak in °58 following 
Khrushchev’s denunciation of Stalin 
in late 57. Since then there has 
been a concerted effort to get the 
educational and cultural life of Rus- 


(cont.) 


sia back under the complete con- 
trol of the party. Undoubtedly this 
has been the prime object of the 
new educational system being in- 
troduced throughout Russia this fall. 
From now on, all Russian youth, 
upon reaching the age of 16 or 
upon finishing the middle schools, 
must devote 18 months to “work 
experience,” either in industry or 
agriculture. Studies may be contin- 
ued on a part-time basis — night 
schools, etc. — during this period. 
Upon the fulfillment of the work 
experience, the student may apply 
for entrance to the universities or 
higher technical institutes for ca- 
reer training — but in so doing he 
again comes under the direct con- 
trol of the local party commissar, 
who must o.k. his re-admission into 
the school system at the university 
or professional level. There is much 
competition for entrance to the 
higher institutions of learning; those 
whose record and behavior does not 
please the party bosses will not be 
admitted. 

When we consulted U. S. Em- 
bassy cultural attaches and other 
foreign residents in the Soviet, all 
agreed that the overhaul of the So- 
viet educational system was aimed 
primarily at getting the youth of 
Russia and the educators back un- 
der control. 

But what is the history of “youth 
in rebellion”? Can the party sup- 
press ideas, stop the fermenting 
thoughts, the hunger for truth? 
These youths, in a few years, will 
be running the country, directing its 
sciences and industries. Herein we 
find forces that are slowly and reso- 
lutely taking command above the 
plans of the party. We do not look 
for the Communists to be over- 
thrown by a youth rebellion at any 
time in the foreseeable future. But 
just as the new post-Stalin genera- 
tion has changed many things, so 
the widespread discontent of youth 
guarantees many modifications, 
many changes in the future. All rev- 
olutions are tempered and _ trans- 
formed in this way — as the evolu- 
tionary process gradually replaces 
the violent techniques. 


FREEDOM FOR WHAT? To 
give a balanced picture, we must 
add that many of the Russian youth, 
discontented though they be un- 
der Communist tyranny, had harsh 
things to say about the glib way 
Americans use the word freedom. 
For the average Soviet university 
student believes firmly in a disci- 
plined society. He asks pertinent 
questions about the freedom of 
juvenile delinquents to rob, maim 
or murder on the streets of our 
cities, pointing out that the streets 


of all Russian cities are completely 
(continued second col., NEXT page) 
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X-Ray and Forecast 


THE PRESIDENT FACES DELICATE TASKS in making any 
adjustment at this point for the Pentagon has been working closely and de- 
terminedly with tough old Chancellor Adenauer on atomic rearmament 
plans, and any mention of weakening West Germany’s prospects brings 
angry protests from the West German capital. Moreover, U. S. military 
pressures have been able to suppress in the American press most of the 
worldwide protests over the atomic rearmament of Germany and has suc- 
ceeded in squashing almost all talk of disengagement — the planned with- 
drawal of East-West armed forces from Germany and Central Europe un- 
der UN supervision — although many of the most respected voices in the 
West have urged these considerations. (Moscow has repeatedly indicated a 
willingness to cooperate on such a plan.) Therefore the President will have 
to move cautiously at home and abroad, but we believe in a few months it 
will be discovered that the atomic rearming of West Germany, and the 
U. S. missile program in France, Italy, Turkey and Greece, will have been 
considerably modified, possibly halted altogether, in return for relaxation 
of Russian pressure at points that affect our interests. At least these are 
salient points to watch. 


(continued) 


WHERE RED CHINA COMES IN 


UCH agreement cannot go far without encountering the fact of Red 
China. No international settlement to ease tensions can mean any- 
thing if we ignore nearly one-fourth of the world’s population! Despite the 
continued campaign by the right-wing GOP fanatics against all suggestions 
of the recognition of Red China and its acceptance into the UN, the day 
draws steadily nearer when these events will occur. Diplomatic representa- 
tives of friendly powers in Asia are warning Washington that Red China 
would never have had so free a hand in Laos if the U. S. had had diplo- 
matic relations in Red China or if Red China were subject to world 
opinion which can be made effective in the assemblages of the UN. Just as 
Eisenhower has used his prestige to curb the extremists in the Pentagon and 
his political power to compel the GOP fanatics to accept Khrushchev’s 
visit with quiescence, it is quite possible that the President will seek to en- 
gineer the recognition of Red China and the entrance of Peking into the 
UN before he leaves the White House. If he does, there'll be fireworks 
along the Potomac! 


What about a letter to the President thanking him for his courageous 
action in inviting Khrushchev to the U. S. and in planning to visit Moscow 
himself — urging him to continue his bold action? You may be sure that 
the hotheads and hate specialists are writing him. 


DON’T BE DECEIVED by the confusion and contradictions 
about Red China’s progress. The best news possible from Peking has 
been the humble admission on the part of the Red dictatorship that their 
deceptions over the Communist gains have been so great that they have 
had to undeceive themselves! The necessity for honesty and accuracy, even 
in operating a tyranny, is a refreshing disclosure. But it is dangerous for 
the West to use Red China’s admitted shortcoming as a sedative. Our read- 
ers will recall that in our own reports on Red China’s gains we took the 
view that if only half of these reports were true, tremendous things were 
happening. 

While Peking now admits that they did not double their grain pro- 
duction in three years, we should not overlook the fact that they have 


more than doubled production in the past ten years. While the “back yard” 
(continued third col., NEXT page) 


Youth and Communism in Russia 


safe at night, as the foreigner who 
wanders about alone at night must 
agree. The Russian student ques- 
tions the freedom of our students 
to select “snap” courses and finish 
college without learning much sci- 
ence, mathematics, foreign lan- 
guages or, often, without learning 
our own language properly. He also 
points to the freedom of publishers 
to print sensational or pornographic 
books, papers, “comics”; to the 
freedom of movie and TV produc- 
ers to stress the base, the violent or 
the merely shallow; to the freedom 
of our advertisers to run so many 
fraudulent ads that appear in our 
magazines and on our TV screens. 
(Many European students ask the 
same questions.) 

In short, while the Russian stu- 
dent wants more intellectual free- 
dom, more artistic and personal 
freedom, while he likes many things 
about our civilization, it is important 
to remember that he sincerely be- 


(cont.) 


lieves that many things about his 
own society are better, and that the 
freedom he talks about isn’t neces- 
sarily the freedom we mean. For the 
most part, the Russian student is 
ambitious and aiming high. His op- 
portunities are new and still appre- 
ciated. Therefore he can’t under- 
stand emphasis on a freedom that 
might tend to water down the best 
achievements of which he or his 
society is capable. He thinks some 
of our freedoms are used to tear 
down rather than build up. That is, 
essentially, the part he does not un- 
derstand about our emphasis on in- 
dividual freedom. He asks, “But 
freedom for what? Is freedom the 
final value, as American propagan- 
da would have us think?” 

Will we not sometime have to ac- 
knowledge that man cannot be long 
free unless he obeys moral law — 
obeys God? Russian students are 
moving inevitably towards this con- 
clusion. 





After 40 Years: The Kremlin & Religion 


The question of religion in Russia prompts more misinformation, 


exaggeration and confusion than almost any other subject. With all possible 
brevity, may we outline the religious situation in Russia, as it stands now: 
The most important fact is that 40 years ago the Communists set out to 
utterly destroy religion and the church. The major symbols of religion 
which they attacked were associated with the Orthodox Church. Before the 
Revolution, Protestants or Evangelicals were a persecuted minority in 
Russia as they are now in Spain, Italy and in most of Latin America, for 
the Orthodox hierarchy oppressed Protestants continually. With the com- 
ing of the Revolution, thousands of priests and pastors were killed or exiled 


and the remnants of the church went underground. 


During the Nazi invasion of Rus- 
sia, however, when the people need- 
ed every physical and emotional 
resource to withstand the terrible 
suffering of the war, Stalin dissolved 
the official godless program and 
boldly reminded the Russian people 
that they had a great spiritual heri- 
tage which would support them in 
their hours of trial. At the end of 
his official announcement of the dis- 
solution of the godless program, 
Stalin cried ““God save Holy Mother 
Russia.” 

When the war ended, little was 
heard of the official atheist program 
or of the anti-religious propaganda 
which had been pouring out of the 
Government printing presses in a 
continuous flood before the Nazi 
invasion. Worship became more 
open and many of the priests came 
out of hiding; hundreds of churches 
that had stood unused for years 
were opened and a definite return 
to religion was countenanced by the 
Kremlin. Some of the great cathe- 
drals that had been used as godless 
museums were purged of their of- 
fensive anti-religious literature and 
rehabilitated as “national monu- 
ments,” recovering all of their for- 
mer religious art and symbols, al- 
though in not all of them were the 
priests allowed to re-establish them- 


selves. Priests and bishops did re- 
turn to many of the churches, and 
to the residential annexes that had 
formerly housed the priests and 
their families. (The Russian Ortho- 
dox clergy can marry.) 

As American visitors observed 
this open return to religion, their 
most frequent comment has been 
that “Only the old folks go to 
church,” chiefly old women. 

This is true but is equally mis- 
leading. For with Russia’s recov- 
ery from the devastation of the war, 
the Communist party quietly an- 
nounced that its policy was still that 
of atheism and that Marxism would 
continue to regard all religion as 
superstition and contrary to the new 
spirit of the scientific age. When 
Khrushchev came to power, he 
especially emphasized that atheism 
was the philosophic cornerstone of 
Marxism, although he warned 
against the persecution of believers. 
“The Church will vanish as we 
teach science, for religion is filled 
with fables and superstitions.” 

With atheism still a major tenet 
of the party, any young person who 
seeks to advance his career must 
please the Communist party or face 
many difficulties. Therefore the 
young scientists, engineers, doctors, 

(continued first col., NEXT page) 
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lawyers, writers, artists, agricultur- 
alists all realize that, if they become 
known as church-goers, they will get 
no favors from the party, and the 
Communist party controls every 
factory, store. shop, laboratory and 
office in Russia! Only the amateur 
traveler, who knows far too little of 
the people in the country he is visit- 
ing, will say glibly that “You see 
only old folks and women in church 
in Russia.” How many people un- 
der fifty in America would go to 
church if it might cost them their 
jobs next week or bring continual 
harassment? 

We visited three or four churches 
every Sunday and observed a defi- 
nite increase — since our last trip 
to Russia — in the number of young 
people attending church, although 
the elderly are still overwhelm- 
ingly predominant. In evangelical 
churches, many more young people 
were present. Another significant 
element which the casual visitor 
rarely discovers — the large num- 
ber of young priests and pastors in 
the churches of Communist areas. 


ON RELIGIOUS HOLIDAYS 
when the Orthodox Church serv- 
ices are particularly dramatic with 
magnificent choirs and ancient ritu- 
als, the great cathedrals and 
churches are filled and the worship- 
pers overflow into the parks and 
public squares. It is then, when 
their presence could not be con- 
spicuous, that young people are 
seen in the largest numbers. Many 
weddings and christenings take 
place at such times. Although no 
figures are obtainable as to what 
percentage of the young people 
now seek to be married by priests or 
pastors, or what percentage of them 
wish their babies to be baptized, 
Soviet officials complain that the 
percentage is “distressingly high.” 

After visiting churches in Rus- 
sia, Ralph McGill, editorial chief of 
the Atlanta Constitution, one of the 
leading newspapers of the nation 
and of the South, recently wrote a 
moving editorial for his newspaper. 
He described a service in the fa- 
mous Baptist church in Moscow 
which is crowded several times on 
Sunday and two or three times a 
week for the “mid-week services.” 
The sermon ran for an hour, then a 
dramatic reading of the scriptures 
lasted 30 minutes—and finally came 
the singing of Christian hymns. This 
noted and often critical editor closes 
his editorial by saying that all 
around him, people had tears in 
their eyes. “They were weeping be- 
cause they had been deeply moved 
by the reading of the scripture, 
weeping because they were being 
stirred by the great hymns of the 
church. Yes, I admit, tears came 
to my own eyes. There was some- 


(cont.) 


thing there that could not be felt or 
expressed in any other way.” 

Our own most moving experience 
occurred in an ancient church in 
Moscow, Novodavichi. Part of it is 
a national monument going back 
nearly a thousand years in Russian 
history: it had once been a convent 
established by unknown migrant 
priests during the earliest days of 
the Moscow Duchy. We spent sev- 
eral hours there one sultry Sunday 
morning. Overflow crowds stood or 
knelt in the wide vestibule. As the 
service progressed a young priest, 
not more than 25 years of age and 
stalwart in his long black cassock, 
marched through the throng and 
took his place by a shrine in the 
vestibule. Lifting his arms, he said 
“Those who would draw near to 
God, those who would pour their 
hearts out in their own special need, 
gather around this sacred place.” 
From all around they pressed close 
about him as he continued to speak 
in quiet resonant tones that needed 
no interpreter, words of instruction 
and comfort. That young priest had 
made his decision about the party’s 
godless dictatorship—a_ decision 
that embraced many things. His 
presence, his youth was influencing 
many others in their decisions. 

The church lives in Russia. Com- 
munism will take many new and 
modified forms under the constant 
relentless pressure of the spiritual 
forces the church generates. 

Will there be any recognition of 
these truths in Washington, in the 
midst of the orgy of spending on 
massive weapons of destruction that 
can have no real purpose except in 
matching the madness of others? 





A DAY TO REMEMBER 

“We will long remember the 
Christian Citizenship Day 
brought to our community by 
Charles A. Wells. Our Minister- 
ial Ass’n considers it the most 
influential contribution that has 
been made to the life and 
thought of our people in a long 
time.” — From the chairman of 
a Christian Citizenship Day in 
the Midwest. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP DAY? 

It is a day spent in the intensive cul- 
tivation of the community mind concern- 
ing the most pressing problems of today 
in the light of Christian truth. 


HOW IS IT PRESENTED? 

By planning a laymen’s luncheon meet- 
ing (or joint service club luncheon); a cof- 
fee hour for the Church Women and their 
friends. Then, 

AN EVENING PUBLIC MEETING, 

Open to all. (If desired, this can be pre- 
ceded by a supper meeting for church of- 
ficials and their families.) 

THE TOPICS 

The New Capitalism for the Nuclear 
Age; The Christian Woman in the World 
Revolution; Christian Truth and Commun- 
ism, Militarism, Politics and Science in an 
Age of Power Unlimited. 

FORUM DISCUSSIONS 


Write for further information: 
Charles A. Wells, 152 Madison Ave., 
N.Y.C. 16, N.Y. 











X-Ray and Fereeast 


iron forges failed to boost steel production by the startling percentages 
broadcast to the world, steel production in China has gained three fold or, 
more in the past decade. The slowdown in the communalization of China’s 
agricultural life was to be expected — as indicated in our past reports. But 
we should not forget that all of Russia’s agriculture is now collectivized, al- 
though the Soviet communal program fell apart in the 1930’s when the 
state farms were first organized. The collectivization of China’s soil will 
continue and the communalization program will probably result in the 
restoration of the villages as cooperatives with the communal barracks and 
dormitories being used as schools, hospitals and repair shops. The Com- 
munist program in China is still in the hands of one of the world’s most 
skilled and resourceful people. We say this not because there is any virtue 
in Chinese communism but because, should the Marxists succeed in the 
rejuvenation of China, similar achievements will be required of us to 
keep the Red tide from advancing. 


(continued) 


The meaning of Red China, Laos and all East-West strife in an Age 
of Unlimited Power is that international law and international cooperation 
must displace national rivalries. 


THE STEEL STRIKE AND YOUR POCKETBOOK 


HERE has seldom been a strike in our economic history upon which 

so many far-reaching issues hinged. As outlined in our forecast sev- 
eral months before the strike, the whole controversy in steel centers on the 
responsibility of big labor and big management to little business and to 
the consuming public. The policy of big business has been that profits 
are strictly a private affair. Whenever efforts have been made to settle 
major strikes by an impartial examination of a corporation’s books to de- 
termine “capacity to pay” in relation to labor’s demands, corporations 
have hotly denounced the suggestion and refused to cooperate. And when 
Sen. Kefauver, who directed the Senate inquiry in steel, warned the steel 
workers’ union leaders that the wage increase would be harmful to other 
unions and businesses, the union leader told the Senator to “mind his 
own business.” So in this important instance, big labor exhibits the same 
irresponsibility to the general welfare. 


Several responsible business leaders urged — before the strike — 
that the steel corporations lower the price of steel. As we have reported, 
such large steel users as the American Can Company ran full page ads 
announcing lower prices for cans to the food processors, etc., with the 
broad implication that the steel corporations should do likewise. Life Mag- 
azine boldly suggested that steel would greatly strengthen its position if 
they lowered prices. 


THE SAME CENTRAL THEME WAS SOUNDED, “Lower 
prices and hold the wage line,” in the recent U. S. Dept. of Labor reports 
on the steel crisis. Likewise Dr. R. K. Saulnier, chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, on Aug. 25 urged that steel prices be 
lowered. But a stubborn self-centered blindness remains that will long 
tarnish the record of both big labor and big steel. The guilt of labor is 
somewhat lightened by its willingness to cooperate with an impartial in- 
vestigating commission appointed by the Government, while steel manage- 
ment refused to cooperate — with the sullen disclaimer, “We already know 
the facts.” 


BEHIND THE PRESSURE from the Government for a settlement, 
there is a growing realization among economists and business leaders and 
the more responsible labor leaders that our complex industrial society has 
reached the point where strikes can no longer be permitted because their 
occurence in many large industries bring irreparable losses to our entire 
economy. With steel profits the highest in history, and the wages of the 
steel workers the highest in industry, the feeling has become quite general 
that the hour of decision has come. It had been hoped that industry and 
labor would rise to meet the challenge with responsibility and vision. The 
failure to do so will probably mark the hour when our economic freedom 
has passed its noonday and started moving toward the long shadows of 
public control and public ownership — and someday, we fear, dictatorship. 
For there can be no question about the fact that if the present high profits 
and high price structure is maintained, wages will have to go up or we will 
be engulfed by widespread industrial strife. And when wages go up, while 
present management views of “the public be damned” prevail — prices and 
profits will be hiked still higher, and in a few months all of us will find 
the purchasing power of our budgets cut another 10 per cent, on top of the 
approximately 25 per cent depreciation of the dollar since 1950. 


Are we not facing the necessity of establishing Industrial Courts of 
Arbitration where impartial inquiry can administer justice without costly 


strife. 2 f. 





